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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Notes. 

Pittsburgh Affairs in 1781. — We publish below a letter from Ephraim 
Douglass, giving an account of military affairs in Pittsburgh in 1 781, from 
the papers of Gen. James Irvine in the Historical Society. We believe the 
question has been raised if any Pennsylvanian took part in Clark's Expedi- 
tion, a point on which the letter throws light of a definite character. 

Pittsburgh, 29th Aug'st, '81. 

Mv worthy Friend : Tho' I have been favored with no accounts from 
yourself and have had no information from any other person of your situa- 
tion, I continue to hope that this will find you in the midst of happiness with 
your friends and tender connections in the City of yonr nativity. I am the 
more firmly established in this opinion from the successes which have attended 
our arms to the southward — where General Greene is said to have derobed 
the enemy in a very short time of all their boasted conquests in that country 
— and well knowing the title which such events give us to their indulgence, 
I cannot deny myself the pleasure of believing that you still experience one 
of the happy consequences which ought to be expected — the continuence of 
your Parole in Philadelphia. 

I am here a mere spectator of the affairs of this country and in some re- 
spects consider myself very happy in being no more involved in them than I 
represent myself — but as it is a maxim in our general systom of american 
politics as in the petty connection of opposing parties of this once happily 
unanimous continent, that every one must be, in private sentiment, if not 
in public declaration of one side or other ; I am by this consideration re- 
strained from entering into a detail of facts which I should otherwise do for 
your information, no less than from an unalterable regard I shall always 
have for truth and justice — tho' now half-exiled from my much-loved country. 

Pissentions run high in every department of our transmontane Country — 
those between Virginia and Pennsylvania are not yet entirely healed, and a 
variety of new ones have been created — the citizen is opposed to the soldier, 
and a variety of parties formed from opinion, prejudice, or prospects of in- 
terest among themselves abstracted from their quarrels with the army about 
which they are also divided — and have had the fortune, or address to create 
divisions among the military people themselves, two of whom, the highest 
in rank, are at this time contending for the command, and each supported 
by his friends and adherents. 

To leave a subject, which from my own feelings I think must be disagree- 
able to others, I will give you the news of the times. Two expresses arrived 
here four or five days ago from the Moravian towns on Muskingum with in- 
telligence and letters from the ministers there, importing that two hundred 
and fifty Indians chiefly Delawares & Wyandots, were that far on their way 
to attack the different Garrisons or posts on this frontier and consequently 
to destroy the contiguous country. They gave out that they were to be 
joined by a party under either Guy Johnson or Sir John Johnson (I suppose 
they meant the latter tho' they rather believed the former) consisting of 
British, American whites & Indians to the amount of more than a thousand, 
who were now reported to be on their way from Canada. Two white men are 
said to accompany this party of savages both of whom I know — having 
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formerly lived in this country — the one named Matthew Elliot, the other 
Alexander M°Oormack. The expresses went so far as to assert that intelli- 
gence had been receiv'd of the large party from Canada being now employed 
in repairing the bridge between Presq'ile & Le Beuf. 

Having now repeated the intelligence nearly as it was delivered, I will 
venture to give you my opinion of it. That a party of nearly the number 
first mentioned were on their way as far as the Moravian towns I believe 
there can be little doubt of and that their designs were directed against this 
country I think very certain, but rather believe it was the defenceless settle- 
ments than the fortified posts they meant to attack ; hearing however there, 
of General Clarke's having gone down the river in force and supposing his 
operations aimed at their settlements, I think it more than probable that 
this circumstance would necessarily derange their affairs pretty much if not 
entirely set aside all thoughts of prosecuting any further their designs : 
what induces this belief the more is the length of time which has since 
elapsed without any further accounts of them. As to the story of the party 
from Canada I think it premature created thro' policy or believed thro' 
credulity. That such an attempt may be meditated there is highly probable 
— but that it should be so nearly executed without our having any further 
intimation of it I think not very likely. 

I have as yet gone to no business — nor am I determined what to do. I 
will thank you for a line when you are at leisure — and also to give my un- 
dissembled good wishes to every one of the worthy family you live in — to 
Mr. Patton if you should have an opportunity. 

I have mentioned General Clarke without giving you any account of his 
expedition. He left this place a month ago with a great many boats large 
and small, a very large quantity of flour, some salt, a good deal of Whisky 
and very little beef, and that little he chiefly lost before he got to "Weeling 
where he continued some days. When he left this place his force amounted 
to something more than three hundred — comprised of draughts from the 
militia, from Volunteer infantry and a small troop of Volunteer Horse, — 
Captain Craig's company of Cont 1 . Artillery, and Colonel Crocket's regiment 
of Virginia State troops ; with three pieces of field ordnance including one 
Howitz, ordnance and other stores, <tc. &c. At and about Weeling he was 
joined by numbers from that country, to what amount I cannot tell, and 
deserted by near an hundred of the militia who left this [place] with him. 
Colonel Laughry Lieutenant of Westmoreland County also followed him 
with upwards of one hundred Volunteers foot and horse from Penna. and 
overtook him somewhere below Weeling. He expected to [be] joined by 
more on the way. His intention was said to be up the great Miami — thence 
to Lake Erie, where he proposed to destroy the Indian settlements — all 
designs against D'Etroit are said to be laid aside for this time — God give 
him success ! prays your very humble servant Ephkaim Douglass. 

Autobiographical Notes by Simon Snydek. — The manuscript, from which 
the following is printed, is in the autograph of Gov. Simon Snyder. It 
appears to have been a memorandum of his early life given to John Binns, 
who was no doubt to furnish that part which would treat of his public 
career. It is printed with the corrections, which are in the handwriting of 
Mr. Binns. 

Simon Snyder was born at Lancaster, Nov. 1759. His father was a 
respectable mechanick who had emigrated to Penna. from Germany about 
the year 1740. The Maiden name of his mother was Knippenberg. She 
was born near Oppenheim in Germany. In April, 1774, his father Anthony 
Snyder died at Lancaster. In 1776 Simon Snyder left Lancaster, went and 
resided at York town more than 8 years. There learned the tanning & 
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Carrying business. As a proof of early integrity it may be mentioned that 
he served an apprenticship of 4 years without being bound by any Indenture 
or written contract. At York he learned, at night school, kept by John 
Jones, a worthy member of the society of friends, Reading, writing & arith- 
metic & made some progress in the mathematics. Often at the midnight 
hour after a hard days work Simon Snyder was found in the pursuit of 
Kuowloge, & his Sundays were also constantly devoted to his studies. In 
July, 1784, He removed to the county of North d to that part which is in- 
cluded in Union county & became a store keeper & the owner of a Mill. 
He soon became useful & respectable as a scrivener. He was ever the 
friend of the poor & distressed, modest & unasuming he was elected, unani- 
mously, by the freeholders of a large district of country a Justice of the 
peace. In this office he officiated for 12 Years under two commissions. The 
first was granted under the Constitution of 1776, & the other under the late 
constitution, and so universally were his decisions respected there were no 
appeals to the Court of Common pleas & but one Certiorari sued out in all 
that time. Thogh the inhabitants consisted of the prenicious of all new 
countries, amongst whom quarrels & disputes are very frequent, yet his efforts 
to reconcile the contending parties so generally prevail'd, that of the many 
actions brought for assaults & batteries, he made return to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions of but two recognizances. In 1789 he was elected a member 
of the Constitution which formed the late Constitution of [Pennsylvania]. 
Though but a novice in politics his votes point him out as the steady sup- 
porter of those invaluable rights which govern the people of this free country. 
In 1797 he was elected a Member of the Legislature, & in 1802 was chosen 
Speaker of the house of Representatives. With him originated the arbitra- 
tion principle first incorporated with other wholesome provisions for the 
adjustment of controversies brought before Justices of the peace in a law 
commonly called the 100$ act — after a few years experience this salutary 
principle was engrafted upon our general Judiciary system, by this truly 
patriarchal mode of adjusting controversies, many more causes are decided 
than by the ordinary one of trial by Jury. He continued after repeated 
unanimous elections to preside in the Chair until 1805 when he failed in his 
election for Gov r . In 1806 he was again elected into the H. of Reps. & again 
chosen Speaker, continued to 1808 when he was elected Gov r . Negatived 
the bank law — His conduct during the late war — Retiring from office, &c. 

Ashb's Defeat, 1779. — In an account of Georgia, in the Hutchins 
Papers, is the following statement regarding the defeat of Gen. Ashe on 
Briar Creek, Ga., which gives more particulars than any we have met with. 
Professor W. S. Oooley, to whom the Society is indebted for Hutchins 
Papers, has called our attention to this interesting document : — 

At the lower bridge on Briar Creek, near its confluence with the river 
Savannah, is the place where Gen. Ash had his encampment in the spring 
of 1779 when he was defeated. The following is a detail of that affair taken 
from a gentleman who was with Provost at that time, & who tho' not in the 
action was on the field of battle immediately after — Some circumstances of 
cruelty attending this defeat which he was witness to, induce [me] briefly to 
mention part of his description — Provost, (he said) was posted at Hudson's 
Bluff, when he received intelligence of Gen. Ash's having advanced down 
the country, & encamped at this place. The intelligence was so minute that 
it informed particularly of Gen. Ash's situation as well as his view in mov- 
ing thence, &c, upon which he immediately detached the 2 nd Battalion of 
the 71st Regiment under the command of Maj. M'Pherson to take post near 
the Bridge in front of the American Army & to put on as formidable & 
menacing an appearance as possible ; by which means he would raise Ash's 
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suspicion of its being the whole, or the advance of the whole British force, 
& remove apprehension of his rear where alone he was vulnerable, & where 
Provost designed to surprise him with an attack — calculating likewise with 
the Maj. the time when by forced marches, he would be able to execute his 
purpose, & pointing further wherein his detachment would otherwise be of 
assistance to his main design &c. 

In the evening following the morning that M'Pherson was detached upon 
this business, Provost decamped with the whole force under his command, 
consisting of 500 light Infantry, the 1 st Battalion of the 71 st , the Dragoons, 
the Rangers, Carolina Regiments, Militia, &c, & made a circuitous march 
that night, to the Beaver Dams 20 miles distant, where he halted for a few 
hours, & the next day reached Paris's Mills on Briar Creek 20 odd miles 
further. By these movements he had got near a dozen miles above the en- 
campment of the Americans — without losing time, the same evening he 
crossed the Creek, his army marched over the Mill dam & his Artillery &c. 
was transported across by a flat that a party he had pushed before for that 
purpose had procured. Then he rested for the night & the next morning 
marched by daybreak, leaving however part of his militia &c. to keep this 
post, in order to secure his retreat, in case of a defeat. The first apprisal 
that the American Gen. had of the enemy's being in his rear, was at about 
3 o'clock in the afternoon by the survivors of his Picket being driven in 
(who were advanced about f of a mile from his main body) by the British 
light Infantry, & immediately afterwards had information of the British 
being just upon him. However he had time to draw up his forces upon an 
eminence facing his camp where he received the British Light Infantry & 
Battalion Corps with great bravery and firmness. His orders to his Troops 
(tis said) were for them to reserve their fire until the enemy were within 30 
yards of them ; this they accordingly did, and gave their whole fire just as 
the enemy were rising the eminence on which they were drawn up. But from 
being too eager leveling almost horizontally, not a British soldier fell. The 
British ardently pushed on, gave their fire, & rushed in with the Bayonet. 
The Americans were thrown into disorder & fled, and numbers were drowned 
in attempting to cross Briar Creek. Gen. Egbert delivered his sword to a 
British Officer, & received quarter — Gen. Ash escaped by swimming the 
river — Many parties of the Americans finding the day lost, threw down their 
arms & begged for quarter, but alas ! they found none. The merciless 71 st 
& Light Infantry boasted of sheathing their bayonets in the bosoms of 
these poor suppliants. The gentleman who gave this detail, saw the next 
morning on the field and adjoining (places) many clusters of Americans who 
had been massacred on their knees praying for quarter, most of their bodies 
disfigured with repeated gashes and stabs— Sir James Baird of the 71 st whose 
name is known in the Northern parts of America as well as in these, for his 
unfeeling heart & relentless cruelty vaunted of having put to death near a 
dozen of these supplicants with his own hand & exultingly showed their 
blood oozing out of the touchhole of his fusee (fusil). But what particularly 
added to the horrors of the field was, that part of the 71 st , in the night after 
plundering the camp, set fire (thro' sport) to the booth Huts where the 
American sick were, & to which a number of the wounded had crawled by 
way of sanctuary from the Highlanders as well as to screen themselves from 
the inclemency of the night. Their parched and blackened bodies joined the 
next morning in offering a sight such perhaps as the sun seldom rises upon 
among civilized nations. Hi3 nature (said the gentleman) sickened at so 
many spectacles of cruelty & he turned away with disgust from the scene 
execrating the Caledonian feelings that gloried in such inhumanity. At 
another spot 14 or 15 wounded Americans had been brought together by 
some of the humane of the English, under a pine tree, in order as he sup- 
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posed to have their wounds dressed, but alas ! they never experienced the 
l)r's aid. It was 10 o'clock & the shade having rounded from off them, 
they were exposed to a verv burning sun. At the time he came up, a 71"' 
officer and his party passing along stopped likewise to view them, several 
were just expiring & others appeared in the agonies of death. The rest 
that were able to speak joined in supplicating their pity, and begged the 
soldiers for a little water from their canteens. Can it be believed that their 
piteous situation, their gaping wounds, their convulsed frames & agonizing 
tears moved not the soldiers hearts — their prayers were answered with dams , 
& wishes that all rebels were in the same predicament, & the party moved 
off without giving a drop of water to cool their parching lips. Would a 
Savage, would an Indian have done so ? But these were heroes of a people 
that boasted of being more civilized in the 12 lh century than the rest of 
Europe are at this day. He added other instances equally as cruel & dis- 
gusting to relate which we must pass over, & conclude with observing that 
had Maj. M'Pherson obeyed his instructions, few of the Americans could 
have escaped. 

Bishop White to President Washington. — Copy of a letter of Bishop 
White to Mr. Lear, Private Secretary to General Washington, apologizing 
for the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church not waiting upon the 
President on his birthday, A. D. 1792, because it fell in that year on Ash 
Wednesday. 

a Philadelphia, Feb. 21st, 1792. 

Sib : — 

It was the design of the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, to- 
gether with those of the different denominations in this City, to do them- 
selves the honour of waiting in a body, on the President of the United States, 
on the 11th instant: A wrong intimation in the newspapers having led them 
into the mistaken supposition of that's being his birth-day. As the occasion 
is now found to fall on Ash- Wednesday, Ihe duties of which claim the atten- 
tion of the Clergy of the Episcopal Church in a peculiar way, I write in 
their name, tc ask the favour of you, to account to the President for their 
not being of the number of those who will have the honour of waiting on 
him to-morrow : and farther, to signify the request which they most respect- 
fully make to the President, that they may be allowed to offer him their 
congratulations on the next levee day : unless he should condescend to appoint 
an earlier time ; as it would be most agreeable to them to take the first 
opportunity for the purpose, that his high engagements will permit. 

Since my being desired to make this request, it has been intimated to me 
that the Clergy of some other societies intend to delay their attendance 
until our's, and for the same reason. 

Permit me, Sir, to trouble you once more. Yesterday I visited Dr. 
Blair, who is confined to his bed. Finding that I intended writing to you 
on the above subject, he wished that his indisposition might be mentioned, 
as what would prevent him, for the time, from joining in the congratulations 
of to-morrow. I hope, Sir, you will excuse this freedom : and I am, with 
respect, your very humble servant, Wm. White. 

[This copy is made by the Eev. William White Bronson, grandson of the 
Bishop.] 

Half-King, or Seruniyattha, was a celebrated chief of the Six Nations, 
who had his residence or hunting cabin on the Little Beaver, about fifteen 
miles from Logstown. Washington, on his journey to the Ohio in the 
autumn of 1753, invited the Half-King to meet him at the latter place, 
where the noted Shingas resided, and a conference was had. He seems to 
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have been a chief of considerable prominence, and was a warm and faithful 
friend to the English. His speech to the French commander at Venango is 
given in Washington's journal. Half-King accompanied Washington to 
Fort Machault, where strenuous efforts were made by the French to entice 
him to desert the English, but all to no purpose. In 1754 he was with 
Washington on his excursion to dislodge the French from the disputed ter- 
ritory on the Ohio, and was his constant counsellor until after the surrender 
of Fort Necessity, at the Great Meadows, on the 4th of July that year. 
The surprise and defeat of M. de Jumonville, on the 28th of May previous, 
was largely due to the sagacity and faithfulness of the Half-King. About 
the last of September, in company with Monacatootha and other Indians, 
he was at Harris's Ferry on his return westward. He was quite ill when he 
arrived, and died there on the evening of October 1, 1754. " The Indians 
blamed the French for his death by bewitching him." He was buried with 
considerable pomp and ceremony on the river's bank, near the grave of the 
first John Harris, and possibly within the present inclosure, attended by 
Conrad Weiser, who had been sent for to Shamokin ; Edward Shippen, of 
Lancaster ; Rev. John Elder, of Paxtang, who conducted the funeral services 
" according to the English custom," and others. His family remained some 
time with John Harris. The death of the Half-King was a serious loss at 
this time. Messengers were at once despatched with the news to the Gov- 
ernors of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and to Sir William Johnson. General 
Washington had a high regard for him, and Edward Shippen, in a letter to 
Governor Hamilton, a year previous to his death, spoke of him " as of very 
great note and esteem among the Six Nations." It may be here stated 
that he is frequently confounded with a Wyandot chief of the same name 
mentioned by Loskiel and Heckewelder. These missionaries never knew 
Seruniyattha. W. H. E. 

Eleazer Oswald to the National Convention. — We are indebted to 
Mr. Richard W. Oswald for the following interesting document regarding 
his ancestor : — 

I am a Citizen of Philadelphia in the United States of America, and 
served as Lieutenant-Colonel of Artillery during that Revolution. The 
Death of one of my Wife's Relations, occasioned my coming to England to 
settle some domestic affairs. This was at the Time that France was invaded 
last year. It was my Intention to return Home as soon as my Business was 
settled : But the Dangers to which France was then exposed by the Inva- 
sion, and the anxiety I felt for the Success of the Revolution, determined 
me to defer my Return to America, and to come to France and offer my 
Services in any manner in which I could be most usefully employed. 

In London I purchased a Horse, for which I gave Forty Guineas, and 
arrived with him in Paris the Beginning of September last. The Minister 
Servan gave me an order to join the Army then commanded by Dumourier 
at St. Minchaud. A few Days afterwards I was announced in General 
Orders as Colonel of Artillery. I was in the memorable Battle of Gem- 
mape, and afterwards in another the Day before the Army of France took 
possession of Liege. At the close of the Campaign, I had a Conge to come 
to Paris. 

I arrived in Paris at the Time that the affairs of Ireland were becoming 
serious, and bore the Appearance of a Revolution. The Executive Council 
were then employing themselves to know what was the real Situation of 
Things in that Country ; and as I was an American, and could go to Ireland 
with less Suspicion than another person, I was sent by the Minister Le 
Brun, upon that Business. I left my Horse in his care and possession. I 
retained my Rank as Colonel of Artillery, and asked no other Recompense 
for the Business I undertook than what my Expences should amount to. 
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I set off from Paris about the 20th of February last. "When I arrived at 
Calais the passage to Dover was obstructed, and the War with England 
commencing soon after, I had no other way of getting to Ireland than by a 
Neutral Vessel to Christiansand in Norway, and from thence through Scot- 
land to Ireland. 

When I arrived in Ireland, the Volunteers had tamely suffered themselves 
to be disarmed by the British Soldiery, and all prospect of a Revolution in 
that Country was at an End, at least for a Time. 1 returned by an Ameri- 
can Vessel from Ireland to Bordeaux, where I arrived about the last of May. 

I came immediately to Paris, and made my Report of the State of Affairs 
in Ireland, and the Circumstances of my Journey to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. From which Department I received only my account of Travelling 
Expences ; and was told that my Horse was dead, for which I can get no 
compensation. 

I was then referred to the War Department for my Pay as Colonel of 
Artillery. And after having attended upon these Departments ever since 
the 8th of June, I am now informed that I cannot be paid, either the Arrears 
of Pay due to me, or for my Horse. 

Thus circumstanced, I have appealed to the National Convention for 
Justice, not doubting but some mode will be pointed out by this Committee 
to justify, my Claims. Eleazer Oswald. 

Sept. 1st. 

Paris, 1793. 

Birthday Ode to John Penn. — Samuel W. Pennypacker, Esq., has sent 
us the subjoined verses, which are from the " Bee Hive" of Francis Daniel 
Pastorius. The subscribers were no doubt scholars of Pastorius. 

Genatbliacum or An Hearty Congratulation. 

Since Children are the Lord's Reward 

Who get them may rejoyce 

Yea, Neighbours upon this regard 

May make a gladsome Noise 

Therefore us thinks we dwell so near 

Dear Governour to thy gate 

That thou mayst lend an Ear to hear 

What Babes congratulate 

God bless the child ! (we young ones cry) 

And add from time to time 

To William Penn's posterity 

The like ! Here ends our Rime 

But fervent Prayers will not end 

Of honest men for thee 

And for thy happy government 

With whom we all agree 

Zechariah Whitpaine 
Israel Pemberton 
Robert Francis 
Johm White 
Samuel Carpenter Ju 
Joh. Sam. Pastorius 
Philadelphia the 29 day of the for themselvs ; and in the behalf 

xi mo Anno 1699-700 of their school-fellows. 

Bole's History of Pennsylvania.— A new edition of Dr. Wm. H. Egle's 
useful and excellent Illustrated History of Pennsylvania has been issued by 
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E. W. Gardner, of Philadelphia. A number of errors which occurred in the 
former edition have been corrected and the whole volume carefully revised ; 
a sketch of Lackawanna County being added to complete it to the present 
time. 

To any one having occasion to refer to a History of Pennsylvania, this 
work is almost indispensable. We know of no other in which events that 
have occcurred during the last forty years are treated, and of none contain- 
ing so reliable a general history of the State. We hope the book will meet 
with the entire success which its merits make it deserve, and that its author 
may receive every encouragement to continue his indefatigable labor in the 
cause of State history. 

Caeeington's Battles op the Ameeican Revolution. — Messrs. A. S. 
Barnes & Co. are about to issue the fourth edition of this valuable work, the 
text of which has been carefully revised and corrected by the author. Gen. 
Carrington has added notes to the chapters treating of the Battles of Long 
Island, Germantown, Bemis Heights, and to The movements of Lafayette and 
Cornwallis in Va. In that on Germantown he has to a great extent accepted 
the views expressed in Dr. Lambdin's Centennial Address published in vol. 
i. of the Penna. Magazine. 



©iteries. 



An Early Execution in Pittsburgh. — Prom a letter printed in the 
Franklin, Pa., Spectator of May 20, 1875, that was copied from the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, I extracted the following reminiscence of colonial days which is 
worthy of preservation :— 

" I remember my grandfather telling me in September, 1832, at the Mansion 
House at Fifth and Wood streets, that the only school which he attended 
was in a log-house not far from the opposite (northeastern) corner, the door 
of which opened on a recent Indian grave. 

" It was a murderer's grave, and over it the scholars would leap when let 
out of school, shouting ' He'll ketch you ! he'll ketch you !' etc. etc. The 
Indian there buried was a chief of a tribe near Detroit, who in a drunken 
quarrel had killed one of a different tribe. 

" The latter had a brother, who was at a school for Indians situated some- 
where in Canada or New England. Not long after the killing the Chiefs of 
the Northwestern tribe were summoned to Port Pitt, and the young Chief 
came from the school to revenge the death of his brother if he met his mur- 
derer. The latter was found present, and a jury of Chiefs thereupon met 
on the spot where General O'Hara afterwards built his house, and decided 
that the murderer had forfeited his life to the kinsman of his victim. The 
fellow accepted the verdict, without appeal, and the next morning all 
assembled around an iron kettle filled with whiskey on the spot where the 
trial was held. The boys and people of the place were looking on, the doomed 
man singing his death-song and taking his last drinks, when at a signal from 
the head-chief, the friend of the murdered Indian advanced, buried his toma- 
hawk in the brain of the culprit, and ended the feud. The murderer was 
buried about Fifth and Wood streets in a garden. The narrative made a 
strong impression on me at the time I heard it. The occurrence must have 
taken place between 1767 and 1770." 
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Have any of the readers of the Magazine ever heard of the above incident, 
and who the young chief was who avenged the death of his brother. I 
have heard something about it from a descendant of one of the pioneer 
settlers of Port Pitt, and am under the impression that he thought it was 
Montours. He also fixed the time about two or three years earlier than 
that in the letter. F. S. D. 

Owen. — Among the Provincial Councillors in Gov. Patrick Gordon's 
time appears the name of Evan Owen. Is anything known of his descen- 
dants ? He died in 1727 leaving a widow and three children, who, accord- 
ing to the Orphans' Court records, were all under age. P. H. S. 

Delaware Families. — The loss of several of the early will books has in- 
terfered with genealogical research in New Castle County : and families that 
figured prominently in the days of Penn can no longer be traced. Can any 
body furnish the writer with information as to ancestry or descendants of 
Col. John French, the active Sheriff who assisted young Gov. Evans in his 
attempt to scare the Quakers, and who held so many offices in the Lower 
Counties ? Two of his daughters married respectively William Battell and 
Robert Robertson. Address C, Historical Society. 

Braddock's Grave. — The notice we inclose is from a paper of the day. 
Will some of the Pittsburgh correspondents of the Magazine inform us if it 
is correct, and what the condition of the grave is now ? 

Braddock's grave is protected by American hands. On November 29, 
1871, Josiah King, of the Pittsburg Commercial Gazette, and J. R. Mur- 
dock carried into execution a plan for inclosing the grave with a fence and 
setting out trees around it. They planted an Engish elm, two English 
larches, two Norway spruces, a willow descended from one imported by the 
late B. A. Fahnestock from the grave of Napoleon at St. Helena, and several 
varieties of American shrubbery. The grave is in a field belonging to the 
estate of the late James Dixon, on the north side of the old National turn- 
pike, nine miles east of Uniontown, and William A. Gaither, who lives on 
the adjoining farm, has promised Mr. King to interest himself in the preser- 
vation of the trees, and the fence is to be repainted this spring. G. 

Lewis Nicola. — The undersigned, who is at present engaged in collecting 
data for a history of Brigadier-General Lewis Nicola or Nicolas (who was 
Colonel of the Invalid Corps, Continental Army, during the Revolution), 
his ancestors, and descendants, would be greatly obliged to any one who 
could furnish him with any information regarding the said Lewis Nicola or 
Nicolas, or the descendants of his six daughters, who were — 

1st. Charlotte, born in Ireland, Feb. 9, 1761, married at St. Peter's 
Church, Phila., March 1, 1781, Dr. Matthew Maus, Surgeon of the Invalid 
Corps, who died at Georgetown, D. C. (where he had been settled for some 
time), on the 24th of Sept. 1787, leaving issue by his wife three children, 
Louisa, John Nicolas, and Gnstavus. She married 2dly Dr. Wm. Cozens, 
of Phila., who afterwards removed to Washington, D. C, where he died in 
1819. leaving issue by his wife, who died at the same place in 1830, four 
children, Harriet, Lewis, Gustavus. and Horatio. 

2d. Margaret, born in Ireland, March 1, 1764, and married a Mr. Bigham, 
by whom she had two daughters, Jane and Charlotte. 

3d. Jane, born in Ireland, Feb. 28, 1765, married June 17, 1782, Tatmage 
Hall, who, on Sept. 25, 1777, was appointed Ensign of the 7th Connecticut 
Infantry, and at the close of the war was Lieutenant and Paymaster of the 
Invalid Corps. He lived in the South, where he died in 1793, leaving issue by 
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his wife four children, Lewis Nicola, born May 23, 1783, and baptized at St. 
Peter's Church, Phila., Hannah, who married in Charlestown, South Caro- 
lina, a Dr. Jones, William, and Catharine. 

4th. Mary, born in Ireland, April 14, 1766, and married June 9, 1785, 

Capt. Thomas Nash, 3d, of Green's Farm, Fairfield, Conn., who died June 

29, 1815, leaving issue by his wife, who died in Phila., aged 60, four children, 

• William Burr, M.D., Lewis Nicolas, Harriet, who married Wm. Chrystie, of 

Phila., and Delia, who married Wm. Cozens, of Phila. 

5th. Ann, born in Northampton County, about 1770-1, and married July 
19, 1790, John Fisher. She died Jan. 6, 1793, leaving issue one child, Eliza. 

6th. Sarah, born at Phila., Nov. 15, 1779, and baptized at St. Peter's 
Church, Phila., married at the same church Dec. 22, 1796, Jacob Webb, a 
sea captain of Eootland, Maine. She survived her husband, by whom she 
had one son, who was also a sea captain, and was for a loug time supposed 
to have been lost at sea, but who afterwards returned to Eootland, his native 
place. W. F. C. 



" Sockes above the Great Swamp" (vol. iii. p. 359.) — Saucon Creek, 
emptying into the Lehigh from the southwest, a few miles below Bethlehem, 
in Northampton County, Pennsylvania, is undoubtedly the place mentioned. 
It is about twelve miles north of the marshy territory, including Quaker- 
town, in the upper end of Buck's County, and designated in colonial days 
" The Great Swamp." Heckewelder states Saucon is a corruption from the 
Delaware Indian term Sakunk, signifying " where a smaller stream empties 
into a larger, hence its place of outlet." A Friends' meeting-house in the 
neighborhood was known as the Swamp Meeting. J. 

Washington and Lafayette to J. F. Mercer (vol. iii. pp. 116-240.) 
— In a former number of the Pennsylvania Magazine the question was 
asked where the letters which are here printed could be found. The answer 
elicited referred the querist to the " Pennypacker Reunion," page 39. We 
liad not space at the time to more than refer to that volume ; but as the let- 
ters are particularly interesting, and there was but a small edition of the 
book in which they appeared, we now give them in full : — 

Mount Vernon, 9th Sept. 1786. 

Dear Sir :— Your favor of the 20th ult. did not reach me until about the 
first inst. It found me in a fever from which I am now but sufficiently re- 
covered to attend to business. I mention this to show that I had it not in 
my power to give an answer to your proposition sooner. 

With respect to the first, I never meant (unless some particular circum- 
stance should compel me to it) to possess another slave by purchase ; it being 
among my first wishes to see some plan adopted by the Legislature by which 
slavery in this country may be abolished by slow, sure, and imperceptible, 
degrees. With respect to the second, I never did nor ever intend to pur- 
chase a military certificate. I see no difference it makes to you (if it is one 
of the funds allotted for the discharge of my claim) who the purchaser is. 
If the depreciation is three for one only, you will have it in your power, 
whilst you are at the receipt of customs — Richmond, where it is said the 
great regulator of this business (Greaves) resides — to convert them into 
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specie at that rate. If the difference is more, there -would be no propriety, 
if 1 inclined to deal in them at all, in my taking them at that exchange. 

I shall rely on your promise of two hundred pounds in five weeks from the 
date of your letter. It will enable me to pay the workmen which have been 
employed at this house all the Spring and Bummer (some of whom are here 
still). But there are two debts which press hard upon me, one of which, if 
there is no other resource, I must sell land and negroes to discharge. It is 
owing to Geo. Clinton of New York, who was so obliging as to borrow and 
become my security for £2500 to answer some calls of mine. This sum was 
to be returned in twelve months from the conclusion of the Peace. For the 
remainder of it, about eight hundred pounds of your currency, I am paying 
an interest of 7 per cent., but the high interest (tho' more than any estate 
can bear), I should not regard if my credit was not at stake to comply with 
the conditions of the loan. The other debt, tho' I know the person to whom 
it is due wants it, and I am equally anxious to pay it, might be put off a 
while longer. This sum is larger than the other. 
I am, dear sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

To Francis Mercer, Esq. , George Washington. 

Lagrange, February 9, 1791. 
My Dear Sir :— 

I have not for a long while heard of you and Gen'l Scott. Be pleased to 
let me know how you are, what news you have from him, when you expect 
him from England, and when I may hope for the pleasure to see you at La- 
grange. This note goes by my daughter-in-law, who leaves me to remain 
two months with her parents. George, who is going on a visit to a friend, 
shall be here on Thursday, and a few days after at Paris, where he will be 
very eager to wait upon you. The post direction here you will know should 
you have something to communicate to me rather than to the postmaster- 
general. Give it with a recommendation to my children, Rue Daujon, No. 
12. The public papers say nothing of Parliamentary debates, nor of inte- 
rior politics. The only way to be kept au courant is through the corre- 
spondence of friends. There is no opportunity to write to America. I beg 
you to remember me most affectionately to your excellent father, my old 
friend and brother in patriotic arms. 

Most truly yours, 

To John T. Mercer, Virginia. Lafayette. 

Alexander Lowrey (vol. iv. p. 90). — In Dr. Egle's "Sketch of Col. Alex. 
Lowrey," a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1776, a few inad- 
vertent errors have occurred. He was born two or three years earlier than 
the date given, to wit, 1727. He told his daughter Fanny Evans frequently 
that he was six years of age when father Lazarus came to America, and it 
is of record that the latter was licensed by the Lancaster County Court in 
the winter of 1730. He died January 31, 1805, and not in 1806. He left 
but one son surviving him. Samuel Evans. 

Columbia, Pa., May 5, 1880. 

George Eoss (vol. iv. p. 118.) — In the note on George Ross, printed 
in the last number of the Pennsylvania Magazine, Mr. C. R. H. gives the 
following extract from a letter of Edward Burd to his father, July 25, 1779 : 
u George Ross you find is dead. He was very cheerful on his death-bed ; he 
said he was going a long journey, and that he was almost tired before he 
set off but the place was cool, and there were most excellent wives there, 
and that he should fare deliciously. That Mrs. Ross did not expect to see 
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him so soon after her." In the printed edition of the Shippen Papers the 
passage appears as given by Mr. H. ; but in the manuscript letter in the 
Historical Society the word wives reads wines. 

Georoe Ord (vol. iv. p. 47). — In the brief reference to the late Mr. George 
Ord, of Philadelphia, in the article on South Second Street, page 47 of the 
last number of the Magazine, the name of Mr. Ord's father is inadvertently 
given as John Ord, that of a merchant of our city, and Judge of the Or- 
phans' Oourt, of the same period, who was, however, so far as known, no 
relative. Mr. Ord was the only son of George Ord, who was born in Eng- 
land, May 26, 1741, and settled in Southwark, Philadelphia County, where 
he married, January 17, 1767, Kebecca, daughter of George and Judith 
(Manson) Lindmeyer, of Southwark, sister-in-law of the Eev. Eric Nordenlind, 
Pastor Extraordinary of the Swedish Lutheran Churches on the Delaware, 
of Capt. Joseph Blewer, the well known member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1776 (a sketch of whom appears on page 195 of the last volume of 
the Magazine), and of Mr. George Melin, a native of Sweden, who lived on 
the south side of Christian Street between Front and Swanson, where Mrs. 
Melin owned several houses. Mr. George Ord, Senior, was chosen a War- 
den of the Port of Philadelphia, April 11, 1785. He died in the dwelling 
spoken of by Mr. "Ward, on the west side of Front Street above Catharine, 
October 13, 1806, and lies buried with Mrs. Ord in Gloria Dei Churchyard. 

K. 

Edward Whalley, the Eegicide (vol. i. 55, 230, 359 ; vol. ii. 115, 234).— 

In No. 1 of vol. i. of the Magazine I put before you certain facts relating 
to the History of the celebrated Edward Whalley, including among them a 
paper written by my great-great-grandfather, Thomas Robins, 3d, of South 
Point, Worcester County, Md. Upon the assertions made in this paper I 
based, as may be remembered, an argument tending to prove that the Regi- 
cide died, not as was formerly thought in New England, but rather on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. In a later note upon the subject I claimed for 
this first paper that it was purely tentative in its nature, and intended to bring 
out, as indeed it did, certain evidence which was unattainable to me in any 
other way. It was in this spirit that I answered all the arguments which 
have been brought against my theory, opposing them only in that they did 
not sufficiently meet the facts upon which my argument was based. But at 
the same time I could not but see that there were certain points in which 
that argument was weak either from a deficiency of concurrent evidence, or 
from too great a demand upon possibilities. For this reason I have never 
regarded my theory as satisfactorily proven, although to my mind, it was 
worthy of more investigation than I had been able to give to it. 

For this reason I entered into a correspondence with the clerks of Somerset 
and Worcester counties, Md., to ascertain, if possible, whether the deed con- 
veying Genezar to Edward Whalley was in existence. It will be remembered 
that Genezar was a tract of 2200 acres, bought by Whalley of Maryland 
from Colonel Stephen (or Stevens), and in which South Point Whalley's 
house was located. Both Mr. Geo. T. Brattan, the clerk of Worcester Co., 
and Colonel Levin L. Waters, who occupies a like position in Somerset, 
wrote me that they were unable to find any such deed of transfer. I had 
therefore given up as an impossibility the idea of using such collateral evi- 
dence, when a few days ago 1 received a letter from the Rev. L. P. Bowen, 
of Newtown, Worcester Co., Md., which contains data which cause me mate- 
rially to modify my statements in my first paper. 

Mr. Bowen is a descendant of William Bowen, who was a witness to the will 
of Edward Whalley (see Penna. Magazine, vol. i. No. 1, p. 66), and also of 
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Ebenezer and Bridget (Whalley) Franklin. In the course of some researches 
he has discovered several documents which throw some light upon the his- 
tory of the Whalleys of Maryland. Among these papers were three deeds 
of transfer ; a synopsis of these he sends me, and I produce it verbatim : — 

"1. Deeds of a division of a tract of land between Edward Wale and 
Charles Ratcliff dated 1681 ('near y e heads of y e branches of y e 
Assateaque Kiver') patented to the same two in common in 1679. 

" 2. Another division of another tract of land called Jenezar (so spelled) 
of 2200 acres, granted to the same in 1679 and also divided 1681. 

" 3. A parcel of land on north side of Pokemoke patented to George 
Wale in 1658, another part in 1668, and both conveyed by George 
Wale and Lewis his wife to Edward Wale in 1678." 

Now as far as these deeds go the dates tally sufficiently well to support 
the Maryland theory as to the burial place of the regicide. It will be re- 
membered that the last account of Whalley in New England is contained 
in Goffe's letter to his wife in 1674 (Penna. Magazine, vol. i. p. 58), and 
that it was claimed by the writer that Whalley left New England and ap- 
peared in Virginia in 1680 or thereabouts. This George Whalley mentioned 
in the deeds of transfer might have been a cousin who was holding the lands 
for Whalley and his heirs, and so the theorizing might have gone on ad in- 
finitum. 

But records are remorseless as regards theory, and Mr. Bowen has dis- 
covered still more evidence to the detriment of the Maryland hypothesis. 
This consists of the entry in the Court Records of the marriage of Edward 
Wale ; it reads as follows : — 

" Edward Wale and Elizabeth Ratcliff were married at Pocomoke by 
Mr. Wm. Stevens, one of his Lordship's Justices of the Peace, for 
y e county 29th of January, 1669." 

*. e. five years after the removal of Whalley and Goffe to Mr. Russell's house 
at Hadley, and five years before the mention by Goffe in his letter of Mr. R. 
(presumably Richardson, the name assumed by Whalley). Appended to 
this entry is another containing the dates of the births of the nine children 
born to this marriage, viz. : — 



1. 


John 


b. at Pocomoke, 


Dec. 2, 1669. 


2. 


Sarah 


b. at Pocomoke, 


Feb. 4, 1671. 


3. 


Elizabeth 


b. at Sinepuxent, 


Aug. 25, 1677. 


4. 


Charles 


b. at Sinepuxent, 


Feb. 20, 1679. 


5. 


Bridget 


b. at Sinepuxent, 


Oct. 8, 1681. 


6. 


William 


b. at Sinepuxent, 


Dec. 26, 1683. 


7. 


Nathaniel 


b. at Sinepuxent, 


April 8, 1686. 


8. 


Rachel 


b. at Sinepuxent, 


Nov. 15, 1688. 


9. 


Elias 


b. at Sinepuxent, 


Jun. 28, 1691. 



Such is the case which I have made against myself. But I cannot per- 
suade myself to disregard entirely the evidence contained in Robins's Narra- 
tive of 1769 (Penna. Magazine, vol. i. p. 60). However full of errors it 
may be, it is evident that Thomas Robins 3d, in writing that paper, was 
penning only what was current tradition with regard to his ancestor and the 
ancestor of so many families on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Indepen- 
dent of the account furnished by this narrative it has always been believed, 
and it is even now universally accepted on the " Eastern Shore" to-day that the 
regicide died and was buried at South Point. But like all traditionary evi* 
dence it has become confused, and much that is untrustworthy has been 
added to it. For this reason I have always carefully refrained from intro- 
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ducing any such evidence into my arguments on the subject, trusting only to 
the documentary evidence which was available. 

But where there is so much smoke there must have been some fire. Un- 
doubtedly the Edward Wale, of Maryland, was of the family of Edward 
Whalley, the regicide, and most probably he was his son (as has been already 
suggested by Mr. Dexter and Mr. Whitmore). The fault, then, of the 
Robins Narrative would be that of confusing two generations, of losing sight 
of the father in 1664, and of confusing him with the son in 1678; a not un- 
natural mistake after the lapse of a century. 

Were I inclined to go a step farther, I would state the case as follows : In 
1660 at the Restoration, Whalley was obliged to fly from England to the 
Provinces to escape the vengeance of the king. After many times narrowly 
escaping capture, he settled at last at Hadley at the house of Mr. Russell. 
In 1665 Edward Whalley, the younger, followed his father to this country, 
but avoiding New England, settled in Virginia, and afterwards in Maryland. 
In 1680 Edward Whalley, the elder, left Hadley, journeyed to Maryland and 
joined his son, with whom he lived until his death a few years later. Ed- 
ward Whalley, the younger, died in 1718. But this would be all theory 
without any facts save alone possibility to support it. It would be safer to 
say that Edward Wale, of Maryland, was a near relative, presumably a son 
of the Regicide, and that we know nothing certainly of the latter after the 
date of Goffe's letter in 1674. So much I think may safely be conceded. 

Robert P. Robins, M.D., 

To the Editor of the Phila. May 24, 1880. 

Penna. Magazine. 

Captain William Martin (vol. iv. p. 127). — From a Return of the 
Officers of Pa. State Regiment of Artillery commanded by Col. Thomas 
Proctor, in my possession, I learn that William Martin was commissioned 
5th First Lieutenant of that Regiment April 1, 1777 ; and that he was 
taken prisoner in March, 1778. March 11, 1779, he was promoted 4th First 
Lieutenant. On the 20th of April, 1780, Captain Isaac Craig, with a 
Detachment of Proctor's Artillery and Artillery Artificers was ordered to 
Fort Pitt, in anticipation of an attack on that fort. William Martin as 
Captain Lieutenant was second in command in the Detachment. They left 
Carlisle, May 23d, and reached Fort Pitt on the 25th of June. In 1781 the 
Detachment was ordered to join Gen. Geo. Rodgers Clark at the Falls of 
the Ohio, with the view of attacking Detroit. They left Fort Pitt July 
29th and joined Gen. Clark at the Falls; but the General being dis- 
appointed by the " Hunters of Kentucky," he was forced to abandon the 
expedition, and the Detachment returned to Fort Pitt December 26, 1781. 
I have a number of muster and pay rolls of the Detachment in which the 
name of Wm. Martin appears until March, 1783, after which his name is 
omitted. I have two Inspection Returns for June and July, 1782, signed 
" William Martin, Gapt. Lt. of Artillery." 

Allegheny, May 24, 1880. \Isaac Ckaig. 



